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called All-fool’s day, and from time ur 
memorial, it has been thought allowa 
ble for every body to make as mucu 
fun of every body else upon this occa- 
sion as they please. ‘The origin of 
such a strange custom is not well 
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ascertained, but whoever may have 
invented it, it seems to be a favorite 
day with young people, and we know 


the spirit of the time. 
we are free to confess that we have 


been April-fooled more than once, and _ interesting 


that too by those who do not number a 
fifth part of our years; and we may 
add, that we enjoy the innocent and 


feathered 


of some old ones who enter fully into | they in size and shape! 


For ourselves, | 


APRIL. 


What a beautiful department in the 
kingdom of nature, is that of the 
tribes!’ How varied 
How grace. 
ful their forms—how beautiful thei; 
flight—how lovely their music—how 


their manners and 


are 


Cus. 


_toms—how exquisite their plumage— 


how admirable the mechanism of their 
bodies—how amazing and mysterious 


pleasing jokes put upon us, as heartily their instincts! 


as those we crack off upon others. 

But it is April, and we have some- 
thing agreeable to say of this month, 
though some people call it “ capricious, 
changeable, uncertain,” and all that. 
April is positive spring—a little chilly 
now and then, no doubt, but still, it has 
no winter init. It is not like March, 
a mixture of sour and sweet, of rough 
and smooth, gentle and rowdy. In 
April, the grass begins to look green, 
the daisies peep timidly out along the 
southern slopes, the buds of the lilacs 
swell out, the crocuses come into 
blossom, the showers come pattering 
down from heaven, as if the earth were 
a garden to be watered for the coming 
season of fruits and flowers. It is in- 
deed spring ; the myriads of inhabitants 
of the vegetable world are springing 
into birth; the myriad insects are 
springing from their shells, and pre- 
paring to enter upon their happy exist- 
ence. Hope springs up in the heart 
of man ; the old renew their youth, and 
the young look forward with joy into 
the pictured regions of the future. 

Among all the pleasing incidents of 
spring, there are none perhaps more 


} 


| 





The relation of these creatures to 
man increases the interest which they 
excite. | am not now thinking of gees: 
and turkeys, hens and chickens, ducks 
and partridges, which minister to mere 
animal pleasures; but of those vague 
aerial creations which live around us, 
and in companionship with us, yet 
always at such a distance as to pre. 
vent that familiarity that breeds con. 
tempt, and keeps alive the mystic in. 
terest with which we regard them. 

Little people are very apt to be fond 
of big things. Thus, children, who 
can hardly run alone, are delighted 
with eagles and ostriches. As we grow 
older, we regard objects, not according 
to size, but according to other qualities 
So it 1s with me, and being an old man, 
I look with more interest upon the little 
wren that I see hopping about my gar- 
den—the chipping-bird that builds in 
the lilac-bush beneath my window—and 
the robin that sings from the top of one 
of my old apple-trees—than I do upon 
the wild geese that are seen shooting 
like arrows through the heavens, or 
the eagle that bathes his wing in the 


crimson clouds of morning. 
gratifying than the return of the birds. | 


How many pleasant ideas come to 
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APRIL. 


us as these familiar birds—the spar- | 


rows, the wrens, the robins—return to 
us in April, after their long absence, 
and their far journeyings during the 
winter! How pleasant are their little 
faces, as they peep at us from amid the 
bushes! How sweet are their timid 
and trembling notes, as they begin their 


' 
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night, he drinks nothing but cold wa. 


ter, and spends no idle time at the 


rehearsal for their summer concert! | 


Hicw do they remind us of fruits and 
flowers of past years—of past plea- 
sures—of things beautiful in them. 
selves, and more beautiful as they are 
now departed ! 


creased as it may be connected with 
ourselves. The child loves his toy, 
his dog, his kitten, his pig better than 
any other toy, dog, kitten, or pig on the 
wide world. Old boys are pretty much 
like young boys, and I, Robert Merry, 
confess that I have a peculiar attach- 
ment to a particular chipping-bird, that 
for three successive years has built his 
nest in a bush not far from one of my 
windows. I suppose he is pretty much 
like other chipping-birds, but as he 
builds in my bush, and seems to attach 
himself to me and mine, | consider him 
my bird, and rank him among my 
friends. 

Though he has never read any of 
my books, he seems to me to be a re- 
markably intelligent, virtuous, well be- 
haved sparrow. He never has more 
than one wife at a time; he never 
scolds her, he sings to her his best 
songs, and treats her in a loving and 
sympathizing manner. He is up early 
in the morning, and that is a pattern of 


industry. He is never out late at 


| frolies on the edge of a brook. 


tavern. He does what is to be done, 
and always in the best manner. He 
is cheerful, and thus rebukes the 


gloomy. He sings gay songs, sports 
upon the breeze, and gabbles and 
He 
thus seizes upon the ioys of life, and 
says to those who would be sad or sour, 
‘Go thou, and do likewise.”’ 

He builds his nest with infinite care 


and art. He watches over the mother 


during the period of incubation, and 
Our interest in every thing is in- | 


often takes her place upon the nest. 


_ When the young ones are hatched, his 


jey is unbounded. Early and late he 
is upon the wing, and the choicest 
seeds and insects are put into their 
little gaping moutas. As they ad- 
vance in age, he sings to them the 


melodies that God has taught him. 
| With jealous eye, he watches every 





cat or bird of prey that comes near, 
and if need be, rushes in the face of 
destruction for their defence. He is 
indeed a very model of a father. 

Such is my little Tom Sparrow. 
It is now April, and he has just come 
back to-me. Sweet bird, I am glad te 


see thee! There is thy bush—I give 


it to thee in fee—no boy, no dog, no 


cat, shall disturb thee there. There 
bring thy mate, there sing thy song, 
there build thy nest, there rear thy 
young. I owe thee much, and what 
I owe, I will repay, and give thee 
welcome, Tom, and the more, that 


thou art late in thy coming. Thou 


art wont to be here before April-fool’s 
day. Pray, what has delayed thee ? 
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What have been thy adventures since 
we »arted? Where hast thou been ? 
What climes hast thou visited 2? What 
dangers hast thou escaped? What 
pleasures hast thou enjoyed? Would 
thou couldst tell thy story, Tom. [ 
have ten thousand little friends, who 
would be very glad to hear it. Why 


Chip-chip-cheer-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-y—Pray | 


how shall I begin. Perhaps a rhyme 
or tvo will set me going ; so— 


Come all ye little boys and girls, 
With sunny locks or raven curls— 








TOM SPARROW. 


art thou dumb when I make this ap. 
peal? Thou canst sing, but alas, there 
is an impassable gulf between thee and 
me! Speech, thou hast not; so I must 
tell thy story for thee. Well, Tom, 
here is thy tale, and if it be the work 
of fancy, thou at least will never con. 
tradict my words. 





With eyes of black or eyes of blue, 
And hear a story told for you! 


Well, now I must begin at the be- 
ginning. [I was born somewhere in 


_New England, upon a bush situated 
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upon the borders of an orchard. I re- 
collect very little of what happened to 
me before I was hatched, and there- 
fore, 1 shall say nothing about it. The 
brood of which I was one contained 
four individuals. We were carefully 
tended by our parents, and speedily 
found ourselves covered with feathers. 
During the period which had thus 
elapsed, our parents were engrossed 
with their family cares, though they 
occasionally sang a song, or uttered a 
cry of alarm, as some prowling cat, 
or wanton boy, came near our nest. 

When at last our feathers, wings, 
and tails were pretty well grown, pre- 
parations began to be made for leaving 
our nest. This was a great event. 
Hitherto we had lived quietly at home, 
having no cares and no fears, and 
being troubled about nothing. Now 
we were to venture forth into the wide 
world. In a few days, we were to be 
left by our parents to take care of our- 
selves; to rough it and tough it as we 
might. 

At this time, my father and mother, 
especially the latter, seemed to be in a 
state of great anxiety. I was the first 
to sally from the nest ; I stood upon the 
edge of it for a time, and looked all 
around. Then I whisked my tail, and 
flourished my wings, and shook my 
feathers. I was very much afraid to 
start, but both my parents seemed to 
say, “Go it, Tom,” and away I went. 
I caught on one of the lower limbs of 
the bush, having performed a flight of 
at least fifteen inches. When I had 
done this. and got myself well poised 
upon the twig, I looked around, and felt 
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at least as large as a cock turkey. | 
now think less of flying fifteen miles, 
than I did then of flying fifteen inches. 

My little bed-fellows soon followed 
my example, though with varied suc- 
cess. One, who was of a feeble con- 
stitution, missed his footing and tumbled 
upon the ground. He cried piteously 
for help, and my parents did all they 
could for his relief; they spoke to him 
cheerily, encouraged him to hop along, 
and try either by hopping or flying, to 
ascend into the higher branches of the 
bush; but it was all in vain. Night 
came on, and there he sat upon the 
cold ground, wailing amid the dark- 
ness. ‘Toward morning, I saw a horrid 
cat approaching. She pounced upon 
the little bird, and uttering a faint cry, 
he perished in her claws. 

The next day, the three of us that 
remained continued in our native bush 
till toward night; a thoughtless boy 
then came along, and hearing us peep, 
he sent a stone at random among us. 
He then went along, not seeming to 
know or care for what he had done. 
But one of my little companions had 
his leg broken, and after suffering 
great pain for some hours, he expired. 

The two of us that survived, were 
able to fly to some distance. Here we 
found shelter in some thick bushes. 
We continued here for about a fort- 
night, under the care of our parents, 
who fed us and instructed us with great 
attention. We then emerged from our 
retreat, and began to fly about freely 
in the woods. I soon parted from my 
parents, and from that time have never. 
seen them. I remained in the compa- 
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ny of my littie brother for some time, 
but one day he was snatched up by a 
hawk, and I saw him no more. 

[ soon found that a sparrow’s life 
was surrounded with dangers. Why 


it should be so, I could not tell, but all | we did not go five. 


human beings seemed to owe me a 
grudge. Boys, in particular, never 
passed near me without throwing a 
stone or stick at me. 1 soon learned 
to shun these creatures as my worst 
enemies. I found, also, that cats, owls, 
hawks, and serpents were ever ready to 
devour me when I chanced to come in 
their way. 

Under such circumstances, it might 
seem that | must have been the con- 
stant subject of fear or terror. Yet it 
was not so; I found that by a little pru- 
dence, I could keep out of harm’s way, 
which I took good care to do. I found 
plenty to eat, for if seeds were scarce, 
| could feast upon gnats flies, anc 
other insects. I had ever abundance 
before me; my revel began in the 
morning, and only ended at night. 
Sometimes I wandered about the world 
alone, and sometimes I kept company 
with birds of my own feather. I prac- 
ticed myself every day in music, and 
became an expert singer. 

Thus, in roaming about from the 
forest to the valley, and: the valley to 
the forest, in passing from one scene to 
another, in feasting, singing, and fro- 
licking, my life flowed happily on. 
But a change was now approaching. 
The summer was passed, and autumn 
began. The chill winds blew, and the 
‘ leaves came down from the trees like 
a shower. Flurries of snow came drift- 
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ing on the wind. ‘The wise old sparrows 

said it was time to be off. So away 

we went, taking a southerly direction. 
We proceeded by easy stages ; some 


_ days we flew fifty miles, and on others 


| 


If we met with 
plenty of food, we sometimes lingered 


_ till the approach of the cold winds from 





the north warned us to proceed on our 
journey. We passed over many towns 
and cities; we crossed rivers, lakes, 
and bays. We visited many coun- 
tries, and at last, far away, away in the 


south, we found a land of perpetual 


summer. Here the cold snows of the 
north could never visit us; here the 
fruits and flowers were seen at all 
seasons upon the trees, and here in this 
beautiful country, which bore the name 
of Florida, I spent five long months. 

During this period, I lived happily, 
for I had plenty to eat, and had com. 
panions all around me, and amid mirth 
and music time sped away. It is true, 
that pleasure had its drawbacks. We 
found hawks, owls, and cats, and set. 
pents ready to devour us here, as well 
as at the north. But I never permitted 
these evils to disturb my peace. My 
heart was sometimes made to beat, by 
seeing one of my companions struck 
down by my side. But such things 
were soon dismissed from my mind. 
Life seemed to me a pleasant thing, 
and I made up my mind to enjoy it 
while it lasted. 

At length the period arrived when 
it was said we might return to the 
north. This gave me great delight, 
for I felt that this southern country 
was not my true home; ! longed to 
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get back to the land of my birth. | 
therefore very cheerfully joined my 


ing, sauntering and singing, sometimes 
frolicking like a set of madcaps, and 
then steadily winging our way as if we 
were a parcel of little steam-engines. 

Never shall I forget the joy I felt in 
geiting back to the very orchard in 
which I was born. It is true that I had 
seme sad recollections, when I thought 
if my two little friends that perished 
beneath their birth-bush, but my natural 
gayety prevailed, and mounting to the 
very top of an appie-tree, I sang the 
most lively, laughing, rowdy songs I 
could think of. Now I must tell you 
that near this very orchard, there was 
a comfortable looking house, belonging 
to a man who was lame, and I[ believe, 
carries a wooden leg. He seemed to 
me to be a kind-hearted old fellow. 

It was said among all the birds round 
that he permitted no body to throw a 
stone, shoot an arrow, or discharge a 
gun, at any kind of bird on his premi- 
ses. It was also said that he always 
boxed the ears of boys who destroyed 
birds’ nests or birds’ eggs, or took 
away young birds, provided he could 
catch them. I watched the old fellow 
for some time, and one day ventured 
into a lilac-bush, close to a piazza in 
which he was sitting. He saw me, and 
said something, which I understood to 
be, “ You are welcome, Mr. Titmouse.” 

Before this, you must know that I 
had formed an attachment to a young 
Sparrow of my own age. We had 
come all the way from Florida to. 
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I told her about the kind old 


gether. 


gentleman with the wooden leg, and 
companions, and we set out for our re- 
turn. On we went, chipping and chirp- | 


described the lilac-bush and the wel- 
come | had received. Having said 
this to my little friend, Polly Sparrow, 


_ I waited for a reply. 


‘“ Well,” said Polly, “you saw a 
lilac-bush and an old gentleman, and 
he seemed to give you welcome. 
What happened then ?” 

“Why, nothing happened,” said 1; 
“but I propose that you and I should 


you should have four beautiful little 
speckled’ eggs, and then four little 
young sparrows.” 

As I said this, I looked in Polly’s 
eyes. She winked, said nothing, and 
flew away. I flew after her, and we 
had a real race and chase of it. I lost 
sight of her, at last; but, on looking 
about, I found her in the very lilac- 
bush that we had been speaking of. 
We then had a hearty laugh, sung our 
song, and went to building our nest. 

I need not go on to relate my adven- 
tures, though a full account of them 
would fill a book. For three success- 
ive years I have built my nest and 
reared my young brood in the same 
place. I have formed a fast friend- 
ship with the old gentleman whose ten- 
ant I am, and hope for many years still 
to enjoy his protection. Every winter 


I take my journey to the south, and 
return with the earliest spring. 

Though my life extends to but four 
years, I have sung ten thousand songs, 
traveled fifty thousand miles, devoured 
one hundred thousand insects, and 





three hundred thousand seeds. 


build a little nest in that bush, that’ 
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. The Story of George’s Journey. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


HAPTER IV. 


HE crowd opened to let our young 
friends pass, and they saw a little 
boy with a book in his hand, who 

_ Was crying, and asking his mother 
to take him to school. He said he was 
tured of being idle, that he could not 
always play, and that he wished to 








study. George and his cousins looked 
at each other, as much as to say, thai 
they began to think so too, but they did 
not dare to express their feelings. 

The boy’s mother inquired who had 
given him the book, and at the same 
time told him to ask to go to school. 
The poor little fellow did not make any 
reply, and in oonsequence, he was shut 
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up in a dark room, with nothing to 
amuse Sim. A piece of hard, dry cake, 


and a tumbler of lemonade, were all the 


food and drink that were allowed him. | 


Tnis rendered our friends very sad, and 
they reflected, as seriously as grown-up 
people could, upon what they had seen. 
They now made known to their new 
friends that they intended returning to 
Paris. ‘Their host and hostess seemed 
to be much disappointed, and a little 
vexed that they should leave after hav- 
ing had so much kindness shown them. 
However, they soon recovered their 
usual good humor, and assisted the 
travelers in their preparations for de- 
parture. 

The children were in great admira- 
tion at seeing the young inhabitants of 
the country of happiness bring to them 
all their playthings, and give them with- 
out regret. ‘They did not reflect, that 
in a country where toys grew, they had 
only the trouble of picking them up to 
obtain as many as they might want. 
They placed in their wheel-barrow as 
much as it could hold, and the two lit- 
tle giris declared they had rather give 
up their places than leave any of the 
pretty toys behind ; notwithstanding this, 
they could not take all. The wheel- 
barrow Was as full as possible of wooden 
horses, kites, and balloons, ete. They 
were obliged, therefore, to their great 
sorrow, to leave behind a cannon, a 


sword, a wooden gun, a drum, and a | 


mimic theatre, made of pasteboard. 

As they did not wish to suffer from 
want of food, as they did when they left 
Paris, they filled their pockets and bags 
with cakes and candies. George, see- 
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ing a tree full of fresh cream cakes, 
shook down a good supply. Every 
thing being now ready, the wheel-bar- 
row loaded, and the provisions prepared, 
there was nothing now to be done ex- 
cept taking leave of the young couple 
who had been so kind to them. They 
were delighted at the thoughts of return- 
ing home, of going again to school, of 
seeing their good mother, and above all, 
at the thoughts of the nice bread and 
the sweet fresh milk, which they now 
thought better than all the cakes in the 
world. They were so happy at these 
pleasant prospects that they began to 
dance for joy. 

They went to bid their kind friends 
good-by, and these accompanied them 
some distance on their way. As they 
went out of the city gates, they saw the 
house in which naughty children were 
shut up, and in which was the boy tha 
cried the day before to go to schoo. 
He was very sad, sitting in a corner, 
and promised to do nothing but pay all 
his life, if he could come out. 
interceded for him. It was agreed that 
he should be forgiven if he would tell 
where he got the book, and what made 
him wish to go to school. He was no 
longer obstinate, and he began thus : 

“Yesterday I was walking outside of 
the city to amuse myself, as I was tirea 
of doing nothing. 


George 


I met a boy a great 
deal older than myself, who looked like 
a stranger. He was sitting on the side 
of the road, his face buried in his hand 
and large tears were rolling from be- 
tween his fingers. 

“| approached him, and asked him 
what was the matter with him. He 
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looked at me a moment, and replied, | 
‘My story is not long, but will perhaps | 
be useful to you. 

«¢] was born in a city far from here, 
called Paris. I had a good mother, but 
I was naughty and disobedient, and I 
did not want to go to school. I wished 
to travel and go to a country where one 
was not obliged to study, and so I came 
here. I was happy—verv happy, the 
first three or four days, but now all 
these pleasures have tired me. ‘These 
candies and cakes have made me sick, 
and I long to get home to my mother, 
and goto school. I went into your city 
and began to teach the people how to 
be industrious, and spend their time 
well. This made them angry, and they 
drove me out of the city, and took my 
poor dog away from me. Now you know 
why I cry.’”’ 

George shed tears of repentance in 
hearing a story so much like his own. 
He cried out from the depth of his heart, 
“And J, too, wish to go to school.” 
Scarcely had he said this, wnen he 
awoke. 

George gazed around him with aston- 
ishment, but was cheered toat all he | 
had seen and done was but a dream! | 
He saw by the sun that he had slept a 
long time. He got up, brushed his 
clothes, which were very dusty, and 
went to find his mother. She knew 
that George had not been to school, as 
one of the neighbors who had passed by 
twice while he was sleeping, had seen 
him, and told his mother. 

As George went toward her, she 
looked very grave; but George nad 
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made a good resolution, and he was 











sure of her forgiveness. He went ty 
Mrs. Dauncey, and said, ‘“ Mother, | 
have grieved you, I have been naughty ; 
but let the maid take me to school now, 
and to-night I will try and bring back 
the medal.” His mother was exceed. 
ingly pleased, and surprised to hear him 
speak so. She kissed him and _ took 
him to school herself. He kept his 
word, and brought home the medal. 
He found a nice wholesome supper, 
much preferable to those of his dream. 
He went to bed and slept well. The 
next morning he told his mother his 
dream, and she to'd him that his good 
angel had sent it to him. Caroline 
and Amelie profited by this dream, and 
New Year’s day they received, instead 
of toys, beautiful books, which they read 
with great pleasure, always remember- 
ing the useful dream. 


eR 


PunctuaLity.—It is said of Melanc. 
thon, that when he made an appoini. 
ment, he expected not only the hour 
but the minute to be fixed, that no time 
might be wasted in idle suspense ; and 
of Washington, that when his secretary, 
being repeatedly late in his attendance, 
laid the blame on his watch, he said, 
“You must either get another watci, 
or I another secretary.” 


————_>——_ 


A VILLAGE pedagogue, in despair with 
a stupid boy, pointed at the letter A, 
and asked him if he knew it. “ Yes, 
sir.” ‘ Well, what is it?” “I know 
it very well by sight, but hang me if I 
can remember his name,” 
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Ameers or Chiefs of Seinde. 


cinDk fg one of the numerous king- 

doms of India, and lies chiefly up- 

on a delta between two branches 

of the great river Indus. 
the pacific sway of the Moguls, ‘i was 
highly flourishing, 
crops of rice, sugar, indigo, and cotton. 
Tattah, one of its cities, was then one 
of the greatest emporiums of the east. A 
eentury since, it had 40,000 weavers. 
It is now reduced to 20,000 inhabitants ; 
its streets are narrow and dirty, and the 
greater part ef the houses are but struc- 
tures of cane and mud. Every thing 
wears the aspect of decay and ruin. 
Tattah is only a sample of the desola-. 
ting effects of misgovernment in this 
country, which, like most others in In- 
dia, aeems given up to every species of 





Lnder | 


yielding abundant | 


oppression, either from native princes 
or foreign usurpation. 

In many respects the Scindians re- 
semble the Hindoos. They are now 
subject to rapacious chiefs, or Ameers. 
These have converted large tracts of the 
finest land in the country into thickets 
of jungle, only with a view to afford the 
amusement of hunting. These persons 
have amassed immense treasures—they 
have many jewels of the finest kind, 
and their muskets and sabres are orna- 
mented with choice gems. 


—_-— 


A man who shows himself greater 
than his misfortunes, proves that he did 
not deserve them. 














Drumming for Wives. 


HE following circumstance occurred 
at Cherbourg, France, a few days 
ago (Nov. 1847). The town crier, 
beating his drum, went through the 

town, proclaiming the following: “No. 

tice to young girls! Four young car- 
penters who have arrived from Havre, 
and are employed at the military post 

(here their names and ages are given), 

being tired of living a single life, wish 

to get married. To see them, apply to 

M. Poiu’s, inn-keeper, Rue de Chau- 

tres.” Two of the would-be husbands 

accompanied the drummer, who, in 
showing them to the crowd, cried— 

“Here, young ladies, is a specimen of 

the young men who want to get mar- 

ried !” 





Definition of Man. 


ARIOoUS attempts have been made to 
give a good definition of man. It 
has been said that he was a reason- 
ing animal, a tool-making animal, an 

unfeathered biped, etc.; none of these 
however appear to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. The most beautiful definition, 
and one that certainly ought to prove 
acceptable, has recently been furnished 
by the editor of a Cleveland paper. It is 
as follows: ‘“ Man—a being that paints 
with the sunbeam, travels by steam, and 
talks by lightning.”’ It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, even to our young readers, 
that daguerreotype pictures are pro- 
duced by the effect of light, they paint- 
ing with the sunbeam—that the steam- 
boat and the rail-car, the great means 


DRUMMING FOR WIVES—THE CHATTERBOX. 








of traveling throughout the civilized 
world, are impelled by steam—and 
that the magnetic telegraph, by which 
thought is conveyed a thousand miles 
in a second, is worked by electricity, 
the same element by which lightning is 
produced. 
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The Chatterbox. 


From morning till night it was Lucy’s delight, 
To chatter and talk without stopping ; 

There was not a day but she rattled away, 
Like water forever a dropping ! 


As soon as she rose, while she put on her clothes, 
’T was vain to endeavor to still her; 

Nor once did she lack, to continue her clack, 
Till again she laid down on her pillow. 


You'll think now, perhaps, that there woul 
have been gaps, 
If she had not been wonderful clever ; 
That her sense was so great, and so witty her 
pate, 
That it would be forthcoming forever: 


But that’s quite absurd, for have you not heard, 
That much tongue and few brains arc «on- 
nected, 
That they are supposed to think least who talk 
most, 


And their wisdom is always suspected ? 


While Lucy was young, if she’d bridled her 
tongue, 
With a little good sense and exertion ; 
Who knows but she might now have been our 
delight, 
Instead of our jest and aversion ? 


ee 


A pIAMonD is best when set in gold ; 
and goodness is most illustrious when 
supported with greatness. — Fuller. 
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HERE was once a forest-keeper who 
went a hunting, and when he en- 
tered the wood, he heard something 
cry like a little child. Going in 
the direction of the sound, he came at 
last to a high tree, and sure enough, at 
the top sat a little child. Its mother 
had fallen asleep with it at the bottom 
of the tree, and, in this state, a great 
bird of prey had seen the child in its 
mother’s lap, and flown away with it, 








A FAIRY TALE. 


brought the child down, thinking within 
himself that he would take the child 
home with him, and bring it up with 
his little Madelaine. And so he did, and 
the two children grew up together, and 
loved each other so dearly that they 
were never happy when separated. 
Now, the name that was given to the 
little child found on the tree was Bird- 
foundling. 

In the forester’s family, there was an 


and placed it on the high tree. The | old cook, named Hannah, who was a 
forest-keeper now climbed the tree and | witch. 


One evening, she took two 
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buckets, and went with them a great | but might be changed into a rose-bush. 


many times to the well for water. Mad- 
elaine noticed this, and said to her, 
“Why do you fetch home so much 
water ?”’ And the cook said, “If you'll 
premise not to mention it to any person 
I will tell you;’? and Madelaine pro- 
mised. And then the cook said, “ Early 
to-morrow morning, when the forest- 
keeper goes hunting, I intend to boil the 
water and throw Bird-foundling into it.” 

Now, next morning, when the forest- 
er went out early to the chase, the two 
children were in bed, and heard him 
go out. Then Madeluine said to Bird- 
foundling, “If you will be true to me, 
1 will be true to you, forever.”’ And 
Bird-foundling promised this with all 
her heart. So Madelaine then told her 
why it was that the cook: had brought 
in so much water yesterday. “ And now 
to get out of her way,”’ she said, “we 
will rise up and dress ourselves in- 
stantly, and leave the house together.” 

So saying, the two children got up, 
dressed themselves, and went out. 
When the water was boiling, the cook 
went into the children’s bedroom to look 
for Bird-foundling, but when she found 


THE BIRD-FOUNDLING. 


| growing on it. 








they were both gone, she was in the | 


greatest distress possible, and said to 
‘erself, “ What shall I say to the forest- 
keeper when he comes home, and finds 
both the children missing? Well, I 
must send and make search for them 
without delay.” 

So she sent out three boys to find 
them and bring them home; now the 
children were sitting in a wood, and as 
they saw the boys running a great way 
off, they wished not to be seen by them, 





_ off—* Oh,” said Madelaine, 


and immediately their wish was grani. 
ed, and Madelaine was turned into th 
bush, and Bird-foundling to a rose grow. 
ing upon it. 

Now when the boys came running 
up, they saw nothing but a rose-bush, 
and could find no children any wher; 





so they came back, and told the cook 


their ill-luck, and that they had sec, 
nothing but a rose-bush, and a ros: 


“Oh, you simpletons!’ 
cried the cook, scolding and abusing the 


ee 


boys; ‘you should have divided the 


rose-bush in two, and brought the rose 
home with you; so go away and do it 
now.” 

Now when the children saw the boy; 
coming back again, they guessed tha: 
they were about some fresh mischief, 
and Madelaine wished that she was turn. 
ed into a church, and Bird-foundling 
a marble monument inside it. And s 
it happened ; and when the boys came 
up, the rose-bush was gone, and nothing 
to be seen but anold church. “ Well,” 
said they, “this is a pretty business; 
the rose-bush is gone, and we can do 
nothing but go home again.” 

So they returned and told the cook 
their ill-lueck, and how they had seen 
nothing but an old church. ‘Oh, you 
three stupids!”’ cried the cook; “ you 
should have broken into the churc) 
and brought away the marvle monu- 
ment near the altar. I must go myse!! 
and see about it.” 
away in search of the children, taking 
the three boys with her; and when the 
children saw her coming a great way 
“that | 


So she hobbled 
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RAJPOOTS {tl 


up, and snatched hold of her hair with 
her long bill, and pulled her into the 

pond, when the old witch was drowned ; 
and now the children went home again, 
and lived happily together all the rest 


were a ponc, and you a duck swim. 


ming in it!” 

And so it was, and when the cook 
came up to the pond, she stooped down 
»o drink out of it, for she was very | 


thirstv, and immediately the duck swam 
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of their days.— Household Traditions. 


Rajpoots. 


HE Rajpoots are natives of a rude 
mountainous tract, lying between 
the Ganges and the Indus. ‘These 
people form a striking contrast to 
the mass of the Hindoos, being tall, vig- 
orous, and fond of war. They are of 
different grades, among which are no- 
bles, who are ‘bound to do hereditary 
service for their chief. These are tur- 


bulent and violent, but are imbued with 
sentiments of honor, fidelity, and gene- 
rosity, little known among the supple 
and slavish Hindoos. Women among 
them enjoy a high rank, and are treated 
with great attention. Marriage is cele- 
brated with immense pomp, and an in- 
dividual will often lay out a year’s 


income in nuptial festivities. 
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The War of the Revolution. 


ue following are said to be the com- 
T parative losses of the British and 
Americans, in the battles of the Re- 
volution, arranged according to prior- 
ity ; 


Br. loss. Am, loss. 





Lexington, April, 19,1775 . 273 84 
Bunker Hill, June 17,1775. 1054 453 
Flatbush, August 12,1776 . 400 200 
White Plains, August 26, 1776 400 400 
Trenton, Dec. 25, 1776 1000 9 
Princeton, January 5, 1777. 400 100 
Hlubbardstown, Aug. 17,1777 180 800 
Bennington, Aug. 16,1777 . 800 100 
Brandywine, Sep. 11, 1777. 500 1100 
Stillwater, Sep. 17, 1777 . 600 350 
Germantown, Oct. 4, 1777 . 600 1200 
Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777 . 5752 sur. 
Red Hook, Oct. 22, 1777 . 500 32 
Monmouth, June 25, 1778 400 130 
Rhode Island, Aug. 27,1778 260 211 
Briar Creek, Mar. 30,1779 . 13 400 
Stony Point, July 15,1779 . 600 100 
Camden, August 16, 1780 375 610 
King’s Mountain, Oct. 1,1780 950 96 
Cowpens, January 17,1781 . 800 72 
Guilford C. H., Mar. 15,1781 532 400 
Hobkirk’s Hill, Apr. 25,1781 400 400 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 1781 . 1000 550 
Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781. . 7072 sur. 

Total - 24,853 9697 


Besides such great waste of life, the 
war of the Revolution eost the British 
and Americans, at least two hundred 
millions of dollars. All this vast expen- 
diture of blood and treasure, with the 
misery inflicted upon millions, might 
have been saved, if one man, King 
George III., had been a member of a 
peace society. 

Some people think that wars, even 
admitting their attendant miseries, are 
blessings on the whole, because they 
sometimes remove great evils, or per- 


THE WAR OF TILE BEVOLUTION. 








haps are followed by great benefis, 
Bu. such persons should reflect that 
these evils might be removed and these 
benefits secured, as well by peace as 
war. When individuals in society 
have a difference, instead of fighting it 
out, like bears and wolves, they refer 
the matter to a court of justice, and 
there it is settled without bloodshed, 
ruin, and destruction. But when na. 
tions differ, they must imitate the brutes, 
and feast upon one another's carcasses! 

Can any body tell the reason of this? 
Does it need a philosopher to tell us 
why embodied nations are thus below 
the standard of common sense and com. 
mon usage in society? How do wars 
begin? Always by means of the rulers, 
the heads of the nations. They have 
selfish and sinister purposes to serve by 
war: in war their power 1s vastly in. 
creased ; they become the masters of 
armies and navies; treasures, amount. 
ing to millions, are placed at their dis. 
posal; the pride, the sense of honor, in 
the people, are cunningly excited in 
their behalf, and their names become 
identified with what is called national 
glory. 

Gentle reader, did you ever see a 
couple of boys set two dogs upon each 
other? Did you ever stop to see the 
blood flow, the skin rent, the flesh torn? 
Did you ever listen to the yellings of 
agony in the brutes—and to the shouts, 
cheerings, and ‘ stuboys”’ of their mas- 
ters? If so, you have seen a very 
pretty simile of war; in which some 
cunning leaders make glorious sport for 
themselves, by setting their more stupid 
fellow-men by the ears. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 113 


New Zealand. 


jew ZEALAND Consists of two islands 
lying in the Pacific Ocean, sonie 
two or three thousand miles west 
of Cape Horn, and several hundred 
miles east of New Holland. They are 
about 1000 miles in length, and contain 
62,000 square miles. They possess 
lofty chains of mountains, whose tops 
are covered with perpetual snow. From 
these, numerous streams pour down in- 
to the valleys below. 
ceed the grandeur of the mountain 





scene, or the beauty and fertility of the | 


plains and vales which checker the 
islands, 
and lofty forests diversify the landscape. 
The natural products are rich and va- 
ried. Along the coast are many charm- 
8 


ing bays, enlivened by the canoes and 
skirted by the villages of the natives.. 
The New Zealanders are divided in- 


to numerous little bands, who make 


war upon each other in the most sav- 
age and ferocious manner. They have 
many odious customs, among which 
cannibalism is practiced. Notwith- 
standing this, to the members of their 


own tribe, or those whom they regard 


Nothing can ex- | 


Mighty torrents, bold cliffs, 


as friends, they are not only mild and 
courteous, but display the fondest at- 


tachment and most tender sensibility. 
Families live together in great harmo- 
ny, and are seen assembled together in 
pleasing and harmonious groups. On 
the death of their relations, they exhibit 
the most impassioned and affecting 
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symptoms of grief, cutting their faces 
with pieces of shell or bone, till the 
blood flows and mixes with their tears. 

They have a great turn for oratory, 
the chiefs making speeches of two or 
three hours, accompanied with lively 
gestures, to which those of the audience 
correspond. Their war canoes are very 
large, adorned with much curious and 
elaborate carving. Great diligence is 
also exercised, and great pain endured, 
in bestowing upon their skins the orna- 
ment of tattooing, and the visages of the 
chiefs are often entirely covered over 
with various regular figures. This, 
however, is not effected without severe 
pain, causing even attacks of fever; 
but to shrink in any degree from the 
operation, is considered as altogether 
derogatory to a manly spirit. They 
have also a horrid art, by which the 
aeads of their enemies, being dried in 
an oven, and exposed to a stream of 
fresh air, are maintained in a state of 
perfect preservation. 

We have described the natives of 
New Zealand as they were some years 
ago, before the settlement of Europeans 
inthe country. The English have now 
established stations there, and the mis- 
sionaries have done a good deal toward 
softening and civilizing the people. 
They are on the whole, an intelligent, 
vigorous, and noble race, and when re- 
deemed by the influence of Christianity, 
they will be very interesting. 


TO A LARK. 


| 





Most men know what they hate; 


few kuow what they love. 





Mr. Merry—l perceive that some of 
your young friends are in the habit of 
writing to you little preces for publica. 
tion. I will venture to send one which 
I set myself about quite early in the 
season, but which was so badly put to. 
gether that my pa would not consent 
for me to send it to you. By his as. 
sistance, however, we have it strung 
together in the following order, and 
which, if you think half as much of it as 
I do, you will publish in the Myseum: 


To a Lark. 


When I wander abroad in the verdance of 
spring, 

Thou art there, ’mid the flowers, with thy 
song’s merry ring ; 

In the meadows thou art, with thy song ever 
new, 


’Mid the lillies, and daisies, and violets blue. 


If spirits are happy in Elysian bowers, 

How happy art thou, ’mid the fields and the 
flowers— 

God made thee to praise him with thy beauty 
and song, 

And shall not my glad voice the music prolong’ 


I'll praise thee on earth, and I'll praise thee in 
heaven, 
On earth, ’mid the beauty to earth thou hast 
given— 
In heaven I'll praise thee, with angels above, 
With songs everlasting—as lasting as love. 
Maria L. Gaae. 


Wayne, Cass co., Mich., July 16, 1847. 


en 


Never be afraid to do right because 
somebody will laugh at you. Never do 
wrong because somebody will applaud 
you. Never be ashamed of an old hat, 
if it is well brushed and the best you 
have. 
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His celebrated man was born in Po. | gle of the American colonies for liberty, 

land, in 1756, and was educated at | he came hither, and gained the confi- 

the military school at Warsaw. | dence of Washington, who made him \/4 

He was sent to France, where he | hisaid. He distinguished himself, par- 4 
se pursued his studies, and on his return | ticularly at the siege of Ninetv-six, and 
lo 


was made captain. He became attach- | was very highly esteemed bv the army 
ed to a young \ady, but she married a | and commander-in-chief. He and La 
prinee, and leaving Poland, Kosciusko Fayette were the only foreigners ad- 
sought to forget nis unhappy passion in | mitted into the celebrated society of 
solitary studies. Ilearing of the strug. | Cincinoati, 
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In our. service, Kosciusko received 
the rank of general, and in 1786, he re- 
turned to Poland. In the troubles which 
arose in that country at various periods, 
he performed extraordinary services, 
and was at last proclaimed Dictator, 
having the absolute command of the 
armies, and the regulation of all affairs 
political and civil. In a contest with 
the Russians, he performed the most 
extraordinary services. He was, how- 
ever, at length defeated, and fell cov- 
ered with wounds, amid a band of Cos- 
_ sacks. He was plainly dressed, but 
these savage people soon learned who 
he was, and his name commanded re- 
spect even among them. They instant- 
ly formed a litter with their lances, and 
conveyed him to the Russian general. 

The news of his captivity spread Jike 
lightning to Warsaw. 
ceived it as the announcement of the 
country’s fall. Such was the idolatry 
of the people, that many invalids were 


of madness which never left them, and 
men and women were seen 
streets, wringing their hands, beating 
their heads against the walls, and ex- 
claiming in despair, ‘ Kosciusko is no 
more! the countr? is lost!’ In fact, 
the Poles seemed paralysed by the blow. 
Warsaw capitulated a short time after, 
and the soldiers and generals of the re- 
volution were either killed or dispersed, 
immured in the prisons of Petersburg, 
or sent to Siberia. 

iNosciusko was liberated from prison 
in 1796, and visited the United States, 
«where he was joyfully received. He 
returned to Europe in 1798, and spent 
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APPLICATION AND RESEARCH. 





Every one re-— 


seized with fevers. Some fell into fits | 


in the. 


the remainder of his days in France 
and Switzerland. He died at Soleure, 
in 1817, leaving behind him a name, 
endeared to all lovers of liberty, and all 
who admire greatness of talents asso. 
ciated with gentleness and kindness of 
heart. For more particulars of his life, 
we refer the reader to Paley’s Lives of 
Benefactors. 





Application and Research. 


HESE two qualities, perhaps, lead to 
greater results in the career of 
man, than any other two principles 
in human nature. As an illustra. 

tion, we give the annexed statistics, the 
result of a man’s labor for three years, 
applying himself intently between nine 
and ten hours per diem (Sundays not 
excepted), for the purpose of determin. 
ing the number of verses, words, and 
letters, contained in the Holy Bible. 


Verses , 31,1738 
Words . 773,692 
Letters 3,566,480 


The middle and longest chapter is 
the 17th Psalm. 

The middle verse is the 8th verse ot 
the 101st Psalm. 

Jehovah is named 6,855 times. The 
middle one of these Jehovahs is in the 
Second Chronicles, 5th chapter and 16th 
verse. 

The word and is found in the Bible 
46,227 times. 

The least verse in the Old Testament 
is in First Chronicles, 1st chapter, 10th 
The least in the New Testa- 
ment, 11th chapter of John, 35th verse 


verse. 
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The Afghans. 


HESE are a fierce race of men, in- 
habiting a mountainous country on 
the eastern borders of Persia. It is 
supposed that they are descended 

from the Arabs, as they have no re- 
semblance to the Tartars or Mongrels 
in person, language, or manners. 

Afghanistan anciently bore the name 

of Paropaucitus, and was invaded by 
Alexander, in his expedition to India. 
This country belonged successively to 
several conquerors. The people, how- 
ever, in the fastnesses of their mount- 
ains, presenting little to excite the ambi- 
tion or avarice of neighboring princes, 
remained for ages in a sort of independ- 
ence, preserving their original customs 
and character. 

About the year 1712, they threw off 

the voke of Persia, to which they had 





been nominally subject, and soon estab- 
lished their independence. In 1717, 
Ispahan, the capital of Persia, surren- 
dered to the Afghans, who were subse- 
quently expelled from the country by 
the celebrated leader, Shah. In 1838, 
Afghanistan was conquered by the Bri- 
tish, but since that period, the people 
have rebelled, and wreaked terrible 
vengeance upon the armies of their op- 
pressors and invaders. The capital of 
this country is Cabul, which had a pop- 
ulation of 60,000, before it was ravaged 
by the British in 1842. 

The Afghans present many interest- 
ing traits of character. They have 
harsh features, sunburnt countenances, 
and long beards. They wear loose gar- 
ments, and often appear in shaggy man. 


' tles of skin. They have a martial 
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spirit. end are bold, sober, simple, hos- 
pitable, and independent. They are 
divided into dwellers in tents and dwell- 
The latter carry on 
trade, and constitute one half the peo- 
ple. ‘The habitations of the mass are 
rude, being built of unburnt brick, with 
roofs of wood. The palaces of the rich 
are in the Persian style. Those who 
live in tents are a wandering race, 
bearing a resemblance to the nomadic 
Arabs. 

The Afghans are fond of all sorts of 
boisterous amusements ; particularly 
those which involve great display of 
bodily activity. Hunting is the rage 
all over Afghanistan, and the people 
pursue it, not only in all the known and 
usual modes, but in others peculiar to 
the country itself. Sometimes a whole 
neighborhood assembles, forms a circle, 
and sweeps together within it all the 
game belonging to a certain district. 
In the villages, much delight is taken 
in the attum, a hearty and noisy dance, 
consisting of violent movements, in 
which both sexes join. They delight in 
the fighting of quails, cocks, and other 
animals ; and they amuse themselves at 
marbles, hopping on one foot, and other 
games, considered: in Europe as suited 
only to children. 


ers in houses. 
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THE rose is sweetest when it first 
opens, and the spikenard roots when 
the head dies. Beauty belongs to 


youth, and dies with it; but the odor 


of piety survives death, and perfumes 
the tomb. 
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Peeps at Paris. 


No. IV. 
THE PRINCE OF CONJURERS. 


OBERT Harpin may be called the 
prince of all jugglers. He is na 
only one of the most wonderful of 
performers, but he is doubtless the 

fountain-head from which have sprung 
numerous descendants—Signor Blitz, 
Mons. Phillipe, Adrian, and Herr Alex. 
ander. He is better and more skilful 
in his art than any of these, and, before 
giving an account of some of his per. 
formances, we will briefly state why. 
His home is at Paris, and he seldom 
performs any where else. During nine 
months out of the year, he gives exhibi- 
tions at Paris, and that too every even- 
ing of the week, not even excepting 
Sundays. During the remaining three 
months he rests himself, and composes 
new tricks for the coming season. 

He thus avoids all the risks, dangers, 
expenses, loss of time, incurred by an 
itinerant performer. His instruments 
are handsome and more nicely made 
than he could afford to have, if he had 
to be continually carrying them from 
one part of the country to another. 
The arrangements of the stage are al- 
ways more perfect than they could be, 
if improvised in a country town house, 
or established for the moment in a ball- 
room or a school house. His exhibition 
room being a part of the series of apart. 
ments in which he lives, he has it 
completely under his control, and is 
probably assisted by numerous servants 
disposed behind the walls, or under the 
floor. His tricks prove the existence 
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of invisible agents, such as large mag- 
nets, plates of glass to isolate these 


magnets and centralize their influence, | 
etc. Hardly one of them could be per- 


formed with success any where but in | 


| 


his little room in the Palais Royal, or | 
in some place where he hac perfect | 


knowledge and command of the sur. 


rounding rooms—those overhead and | 
quired liqueur. ‘That it came out of the 
mense success to the fact that he is thus | 


those underneath. He owes his im. 


able always to remain in the same | 


place. Instead of having a large ex- 
hibition room, able to accommodate a 
thousand persons, he is content with a 
little bandbox of a room, which barely 
holds one hundred and fifty. The na- 
tural effect of this is, that every one 
hears that Robert Hardin’s perform- 
ances are attended by overflowing 


houses; this brings about its usual re. | 


sults—that every body goes to see the 
crowded houses, and the great juggler 
who calls them together. Robert Har- 
din, besides being a smart juggler, is 
a pretty smart man, and understands 
how to keep himself in what the French 
call a succes de vogue. 

One of his best tricks, on the evening 
we visited him, was the following: A 
negro brought on to the stage a bottle 
and a waiter, with a dozen claret glass- 
es; the juggler emptied the contents of 
the bottle into the glasses, not for the 
purpose of presenting it to the audience, 
but to empty the bottle, and commence 
with a fair start. The negro removed 
the large glasses, and returned with a 
tray covered with about thirty small 
liqueur glasses. Robert Hardin took 
them in one hand, and with the bottle 
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in the other, advanced toward the au- 


_dience, and told them that whatever 


cordial or strong water it might please 
them to call for, he would that mirute 
pour it from the bottle. Some one call- 
ed for kirsch—a rare German wine. 
He instantly put the nose of the empty 
bottle over one of the glasses, and it im- 
mediately became filled with the re- 


bottle—though it seemed to do so—is 
not quite so certain. ‘Then some one 
calling for cogniac, it appeared also to 
come from the bottle with fae same 
readiness as the kirsch. In this way 
he successfully filled orders for rum, 
whiskey, hollands, absynthe, curagoa, 
anisette, eau d’or, eau-de-vie, and many 
others. He never hesitated, never 
made a mistake, and did not stop before 
having poured out some fifty glasses, or 
about four times as much as the bottle 
could have held. This trick is the 
more incomprehensible, as he did not 
insist upon the glasses being on the 
tray, or in his hand. But it worked 
equally well, whether the glass was in 
the hand of one of his auditors, or the 
waiter, or placed on a shelf at his side. 
Some gentlemen refused to drink any 
of the liquor thus magically produced, 
not wishing to meddle with any thing 
in which old Clootes seemed to have a 
hand. 

Another of his most pleasing experi- 
ences, as tricks are called in French, 
consisted in an imitation of two cele. 
brated pantomimists—the one named 
Debureau, the parrot, and the other 
Auriot, the clown. The imitators were 


nothing less than two small wooden au. 
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tomatons, about fourteen inches high, almost to a stand still, till gathering 


provided with all the necessary joints 
and ligaments, and probably managed 
by cords and pulleys concealed in their 
bodies. They were so skilfully ar: 
ranged, that they seemed perfectly iso- 
lated, though they must have been 
worked by some hidden assistant. 
riot was placed upon Debureau’s shoul- 
ders, and commanded to go through 
with his exercises. He was refractory, 
however, and raised his legs and arms 
with evident unwillingness. His con- 
duct was so outrageous, that his master 
was obliged to put him in prison. So 
he was taken from Debureau’s back, 
and installed in a wooden house of about 
three feet in height, over the door of 
which was written in large black let- 
ters, Drison. Hardly was the door 
shut and bolted, however, when his 
head appeared at an open window in 
the second story. ‘here was no help 
for it—so incorrigible a rascal must be 
more severely punished. So his master 
cut off his Lead, and placed it under a 
tin vessel on a table. But the tin tips 
over as if by enchantment, and shows 
that the head has made its escape, at 
the same time that it appears emerging 
from the chimney of the prison. Upon 
the promise of better behavior, his mas- 
ter opens the door of the prison, when 
the repentant Auriot is found just as he 
was left, his head quite as snug as be- 
fore. Being placed upon a slack rope, 
e commenced in good earnest his per- 
formances. He hung by one hand, two 
hands, one leg, two legs, keeping excel- 
tent time with the music, now going 
faster and faster, and now slackening 


Au. | 








breath for a fresh start, off he went 
again, in a style almost rivalling tha: 
of his illustrious namesake. In one of 
the intervals of his exercise, his master 
put a pipe in his mouth, and requested 
him to smoke a polka. The orchestra 
then playing the Marienka, the automa. 
ton puffed away in perfect time, sending 
clouds of smoke from his mouth, and at 
every other instant illuminating the 
bowl of the pipe by a vigorous inhala. 
tion. A whistle being substituted for 
the pipe, he whistled a tune from begin. 
ning to end without missing a note, and 
without drawing in his breath. It is 
impossible to tell in what manner all 
this was done, a general explication of 
pulleys and wires being all that can be 
suggested to elucidate it. 

Robert Hardin is not only a juggler 
in the ordinary sense of the word—one 
who places his chief reliance on sleight 
of hand and legerdemain—but he is tho. 
roughly versed in the various branches 
of physics, optics, acoustics, hydrosta- 
tics, electricity, ete. From these he 
often derives the means of increasing 
his stock of experiments and amusing 
his audience. He concludes each even. 
ing’s performance by the exhibition of 
a sort of magic lantern, whose rapid 
changes and brilliant effects close very 
pleasantly the night’s entertainment. 
Previously however to this, he gives his 
latest invented experiment, which he 
calls aerian suspension. It is done in 
the following manner: He places his 
youngest son, of about twelve years of 
age, upon a chain, his hands stretched 
out horizontally and resting upon two 
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rather stout sticks, which stand perpen- | amusing friend Biz. Robert Hardin 
dicularly upon the ground. He is thus | speaks pure Frenen, with neither ac. 
supported at three points, by his feet and | cent nor brogue. 

his two hands. His father then applies 


[ro BE CONTINUED. } 
a bottle to his nose, and after two or | 


three inhalations, the eyes of the boy | — 

close, his head falls back, and he ap- ; 7 
pears to be in a state of unconscious- I Wandered by the Brook-side. 
ness. His feet are now notieed to have I wanperep by the brook-side, 

shrunk back from the chair, and to be I wandered by the mill ; 


, . I could not hear the brook flow— 
elevated an inch or two above it. The Shes adhe heel wes wil 


chair being taken away, he appears | phere was no burr of graidhopiure, 
supported by his two wrists only—and Nor chirp of any bird, 

that too without the slightest effort or 
uneasiness. One of the sticks being 
next removed, the almost incomprehen- 


And the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. ' 


I sat beneath the elm tree, 


sible effect is obtained of suspension in I watched the long, long shade, 
the air, such as it was promised in the | And as it grew still longer, 
bill. The ostensible method of perform. I did not feel afraid ; 


ing this wonderful feat is, by means of it Ustened tors Seee-fell, 
. 1 listened for a word, 


ether, the bottle being said to contain it, But the beating of my own heart 
and M. Hardin administering it to his” Was all the sound I heard 

son for the purpose of rendering him 
light, and thus putting him in equilibri- 
um with the atmespheric air. This of 


He came not, no, he came not; 
The night came on alone ; 
The little stars sat one by one, 


course is impossible, and is only used Each on his golden throne. 
as a blind, to cover the real secret, and | The evening air passed by my cheek, 
to divert the attention of the audience. The leaves above were stirred, 


But the beating of my own heart 


There is no illusion about this trick, no atta tee ese’ t hound. 


optical deception ; and perhaps the only 
explanation of it is to be found in some | Fast silent tears were flowing, 
very skilful application of the powers When something stood behind , 
of the magnet. At any rate, it is such pe eas 
ie b : I knew its touch was kind ' 
inexplicable experiments as these which 


It drew me nearer, nearer— “4 | 
have made the fortune and the reputa- We did not speak one word, 
tion of Robert Hardin, who, to his other And the beating of our own hearts 
advantages, joins that of speaking in his Was all the sound we heard 


own language. Every other juggler I 
have ever seen or heard, has talked 
broken English, and that too with a Fane is like an undertaker: she deats 
frightful accent—always excepting our | more with the dead than the liviny.. 
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THE LION. 


The Lion. 


ue lion at present is an inhabitant 

of the greater part of Africa, and 

the warmer districts of India. 

ca exhibits the lion in all his gran- 
deur ; and in many an unknown de- 
sert, he reigns with undisputed sway 
over the more feeble races. Here he 
appears most powerful, and of the great- 
est size and fierceness ; his disposition 
bold and fearless. 

The principal characteristics of the 
male lion of both continents, is the pres- 
ence of a shaggy mane, and a tuft at 
the end of the tail; these marks at once 
aistinguish him from all his congeners. 
The young males do not receive these 
appendages for some time, and they 
increase in length and thickness with 
their age. According to the account 
of Cuvier, “it is nearly the third year 
when they begin to appear; and it is 
not before the seventh or eighth that 
they attain their full and bushy gran- 
deur.” When newly whelped, the 
fur of the lion is of a woolly or frizzled 
texture; the shade of color a little 
darker than at a more advanced period, 
and they are distinctly clouded or brin- 
dled with deep brown, and have a line 
of the same dark color running along 
the centre of the back, which begin to 
disappear about the commencement of 
the second year. 

The length of a full-grown, dark- 
colored African lion, is oftentimes from 
eight to nine feet; and the height, at 
the shoulder, nearly five. This, how- 
ever, is rather above the average size. 
The lioness is considerably smaller 


Afri. | 
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| than the lion, and her form more slen- 


der and graceful ; but the great distine- 


tion between the sexes, is the absence 
_of the ample mane, and the lengthened 








hair which adorns the other parts of her 
body. In her motions, the lioness dis- 
plays more agility; and in the exercise 
of the various passions, seems much 
more impetuous. 

“Previous to her having young, but 
more especially from the moment she 
becomes a mother, the native ferocity 
of her disposition is renovated, as it 
were, with tenfold vigor; and woe to 
the wretched intruder, whether man or 
beast, who should unwarily at such a 
time approacn her sanctuary.” 

This anxiety begins to diminish about 
the fifth month. In India, where the 
character of the low country is more 
that of a thick jungle than of an open 
plain, he has more ample shade; but 
in the arid plains of Airica, where the 
cover mostly fringes the banks of the 
rivers, or marks the spot of some spring 
of the desert, he is more frequently 
seen ; he is satisfied with a less exten- 
sive protection, and is often disturbed 
from a patch of brush or rushes. Bur- 
chel met a pair in such a situation as 
this, which was, perhaps, one of his 
most dangerous encounters throughout 
his long and varied travels, and in 
which his presence of mind brought him 
off unhurt. 

“The day was exceedingly pleasant, 
and not a cloud was to be seen. For a 
mile or two, we traveled along the banks 
of the river, which in this part abounded 
in tall mat-rushes. The dogs seemed 
much to enjoy prowling about, and ex. 
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amining every bushy place, and at last | scious of his strength, remained yp, 
met with some object among the rushes, | moved at their noisy attempts, and kep: 
which caused them to set up a most his head turned toward us. At ong 
vehement and determined barking. We | moment, the dogs, perceiving his ey, 
explored the spet with caution, as we | thus engaged, had advanced close to hi, 
suspected, from the peculiar tone of | feet, and seemed as if they. would ¢. 
their bark, that it was, what it proved | tually take hold of him; but they pui; 
to be, lions. Having encouraged the | dearly for their imprudence, for, wit) 
dogs to drive them out—a task which | out discomposing the majesty and steady 
they performed with great willing. | attitude in which he stood fixed, hp 
ness—we had a full view of an enor- | merely moved his paw, and, at the 
mons black-maned lion and_ lioness, | next instant, I saw two lying dead. [y 
The latter was seen only for a minute, | doing this, he made so little exertioy, 
as she made her escape up the river, | that it was scarcely perceptible by wha: 
under cover of the rushes; but the lion | means they had been killed. Of th 
came steadily forward, and stood still | time which we gained by the interfer. 
10 look at us. At this moment, we felt | ence of the dogs, not a moment was 
our situation not free from danger, as | lost: we fired upon him; one of the 
tre animal seemed preparing to spring | balls passed through his side, just te. 
upon us, and we were standing upon | tween the short ribs, and the blood be. 
‘he bank at the distance of only a few | gan to flow, but the animal still remain. 
yards :rom him, most of us being on | ed standing in the same position. W» 
foot, ang unarmed, without any visible | had now no doubt that he would spring 
possibility of escaping. 1 had given up | upon us; every gun was instantly re. 
my horse to the hunters, and was on | loaded; but happily we were mistaken, 
foot myself; but there was no time for | and were not sorry to see him move 
fear, as it was useless to attempt avoid- | quietly away, though I had hoped ina 
ing him. I, however, stood well upon | few minutes to have been able to take 
my guard, holding my pistols in my | hold of his paw without danger.” 

hands ready for fire, and those who had The appearance of the lion, unan. 
muskets kept themselves prepared in | noyed, or in confinement, where he is 
the same manner. But at this instant | generally very tame, does not convey 
the dogs boldly flew in between us and | to us that idea of ferocity which gene. 
the lion, and surrounding him, kept him | rally associates itself with the greater 
at bay by their violent and resolute | number of the feline race. His ample 
barking. The courage of these faith. | front and overhanging brows, surround. 
ful animals was most admirable ; they | ed with a long and shaggy mane, re- 
advanced up to the side of the huge | mind us of something more majestic 
beast, and stood making the greatest | than ferocity; but the gleam from his 
clamor in his face, without the least | eye on the slightest motion of the by- 
appearance of fear. The lion, con- | stander, the expression of his counte- 
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and erection of his mane upon | he becomes a very different animal ; his 


provocation, show that he will not be | cunning becomes daring; no barrier 


trifled with, and are sufficient intima. 
tions of the powers he is able to call to 
his assistance. ‘The general form of 
the lion is stronger in front than the 
proportions of his congeners ; his broad 
chest and shoulders, and thick neck, at 
once point out his superior strength to 
seize and carry off a prey of even great- 
er weight than himself. 

We shall now notice the lion in its 
wild or natural state, apart from the 
influences acquired over him by the 
ingenuity and tuition of man. In the 
actions of all animals, the influence of 
hunger has a very powerful and pas- 
sionate effect ; and the attributes of cru- 
elty which have generally been given 
to his race, have been called forth by 
his search after natural sustenance. 
In like manner, they are endowed with 
cunning and daring; accordingly we 
find animals of such size and bulk as 
the lion and tiger, endowed with pow- 
ers sufficient to overcome other ani- 
mals, both great and strong. When 
not pressed by the severe calls of hun- 
ger, the lion feeds chiefly at dawn and 
twilight, and is easily disturbed ; he is 
nevertheless abroad during the whole 
of the night, and prowling around the 
herds of wild animals, or near the flocks 
of settlers, or caravans of travelers, 
watching an opportunity, and seizing 
upon some straggler, carries it to his 


place of repose, where he devours it at | 


his leisure. But impelled by the crav- 
ings of hunger—which the scarcity of 
wild animals, and the care of the colo- 





| will withstand him; he rushes with 


resistless fury upon the object of his 
attack ; a bullock is torn from the 
team, or a horse from the shafts; and 


even man is dragged from the watch- 


fire, surrounded by his companions and 
powerful instruments of war. 
Perseverance in watching, and re- 
taining his prey when seized, are other 
characteristics of the lion. An instance 
of the latter is related by Phillips, and 
taken from his Researches in South 
Africa. ‘The wagons and cattle had 
been put up for the night, when, about 
midnight, they got into complete confu- 
sion. About thirty paces from the tent 
stood a lion, who, on seeing us, walked 
very deliberately about thirty paces 
farther behind a thorn bush, carrying 
something with him which I took to be 
a young ox. We commenced firing 
into the bush; the south wind blew 
strong, the sky was clear, and the moon 
shone very bright, so that we could per- 
ceive any thing at a short distance. 
After the cattle had been quieted again, 
and I had looked over every thing, I 
missed. the sentry from before the tent. 
We called as loudly as possible, but in 
vain ; nobody answered, from which | 
concluded he was carried off. Three 
or four men then advanced very cau- 
tiously to the bush, which stood nearly 
opposite the tent, to discover, if possible, 
what had become of the man, but re- 
turned instantly in the utmost conster- 


_ nation ;—the lion, who was still there, 
_rose up, and roared furiously. About 
nists sometimes force him to endure— — 


e hundred shots more were fired at the 
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bush, without perceiving any thing of 
the lion: this induced one ef the men 


again to approach it with a fire-brand | 


in his hand; but as soon as he reached 
the bush, the lion roared terribly, and 


leaped at him, on which he threw the | 


firebrand, and the people having fired 
about ten shots, he immediately retired 
to his former station. 

“The firebrand which he had thrown 
at the lion, had fallen in the midst of 
the bush, and, favored by the wind, be- 
gan to burn with a great flame, so that 
we could see very clearly into and 
through it. We continued our firing 
until the night passed away, and the 
day began to break, which animated 
every one to fire at the lion, as he could 
not lie there without being entirely ex- 
posed. Several men posted at the far- 
thest wagons, watched to take aim at 
him as he came out. At last, before it 


where the most beautiful polish, without 
the least flaw, blemish, or inequality ; 
and it ends in a point too fine to be dis. 
cerned. ‘The threads of a fine lawn 
seem coarser than the yarn with which 
ropes are made for anchors. But a silk. 


_worm’s web appears perfectly smooth 
/and shining, and everywhere equal, 
‘The smallest dot that can be made with 





became quite light, he walked up the | 


hill with the man in his mouth, when 
about forty shots were fired at him 
without molesting him in the least. He 


a pen, appears irregular and uneven: 
but the little specks on the wings or 


bodies of insects, are found to be mos, 


accurately circular. The finest minia. 
ture painting appears before the micro. 
scope ragged and uneven, entirely void 
of beauty, either in the drawing or co. 
loring. ‘The most even and beautiful 
varnishes will be found to be mere 
roughness. But the nearer we exam. 
ine the works of God, even in the least 
productions, the more sensible shall we 
be of his wisdom and power. In the 
numberless species of insects, what pro- 


| portion, exactness, uniformity, and sym- 
_metry do we perceive in all the organs! 


persevered in retaining his prey, and | 
amidst it all, carried it securely off.”’— | 


Illustrated Natural History. 


a oe 


Microscopic Wonders. 


Tron examining the edge of a very 
sharp lancet with a microscope, it 
will appear as broad as the back 
of a knife; rough, uneven, full of 

notches and furrows. An exceedingly 


small needle resembles a rough bar of | 


iron. 
But the sting of a bee seen through 
the same instrument, exhibits every- 


what profusion of coloring! Azure, 
green, and vermilion, gold, silver, pearls, 
rubies, and diamonds, fringe and em- 
broider their bodies, wings, and every 
part! How high the finish we every- 
where behold! 


——— 


Insuries.—If a bee stings you, will 
you go to the hive to destroy it? Would 
not a thousand come upon you? If you 
receive a trifling injury, do not go about 
the streets proclaiming it, and be anx- 
ious to avenge it. Let it drop. It is 
wisdom to say little respecting the in- 
juries you may have received. 


ae 


ae 


a 
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We wish our young friends to remember and | 


pay the postage on all communications. Also, 
when they send enigmas, conundrums, ete., to 
aend the answers at the sametime. We are 
always pleased to receive communications from 
vur young readers, and hope to hear from them 
often; we have received answers from quite a 
number. J. A. B. of Vernon, New York, sends 
the answers to all in the March number, and 
at the same time sends some very good ones, 
which we insert with others in the present 
pumber of the Museum 


ee ee 


Vernon, N. Y. March 13, 1848. 
Mr. Epitror— 


I send inclosed some puzzles, and the an- 
ewers to the last number's Enigmas. The first, 
from 8. D. L., was ‘“‘ Westmoreland County ;” 
2d, from Edward B. O., was “ Napoleon Bo- 
naparte ;” the 3d, from a Constant Reader, was 
“Rough and Ready.” The last was “ Charles- 
ton,” from Jonesborough. 

You will do me a favor by inserting the puz- 
zles below. Juvia A. Bryant. 


—_—_>-- - 


Puzzle No. 1. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 9, 4, 11, and 15, was an ancient chrono- 
loger. 

My 2, 2, 10, and 6, was an eminent painter 

My 13, 2, 2, 9, and 8, an eminent penman 
and writing master. 

My 2, 5, 7, and 16, figured in the 18th cen 
"ury. 

My 18, 17, 8, and 6, a French architect. 

My 11, 15, and 4, a theological writer, and 
lived in the time of Louis XIV. 

My 3, 2, 11, 12, and 4, one of the translators 
of the Bible. 

My 2, 6, 6, 8, and 1, author of Travels in 
Turkey. 

My 3, 5, 8, 16, 15, and 8, a wonderful female. 


My 3, 2, and 15, a Flemish painter, cele- | 


brated for the beauty of his leaves and flowers. 
My 12, 17, and 4, acelebrated French sur- 
geon and medical writer 


My 3,2, 15, 12, '4, 8, and 6, was a greal 
French author. : 


My whole number of letters is highly prized 


| by the author. 








——_—>— 


Puzzle No. % 

1 am composed of twelve lettere. 

My 4, 3, 2, 10, 3, 5, and 12, is a title for the 
ladies of one class of Europeans. 

My 8, 11, and 7, is part of a theatre. 

My 6, 1, and 2, isa quadruped. 

My 2, 9, 12, and 7, is the name of a cape. 

My 9, 5, 7, and 11, is the name of a place 
situated more than one hundred miles from Ed- 
dystone lighthouse. 

My 5, 3, 6, 8, 11, and 2, a fowl of the genus 
Heematopus. 

My 11, 10, 11, and 5, is a plant or flower. 

My whole is a subject that has been lately 


_ introduced in this excellent Magaziie. 


ee 


Enigma. 
I ao large, elegant, and of twenty-one letters. 
My 16, 15, 19, 12, and 6, is what we should 
all do, if not fo; gain, yet for health. 


My 2, 8, 6, 18, and 16, announces the ap.- - 


proach of Flora’s fair reign. 

My 4, 16, 21, 2, 7, and 21, is what we should 
aim to do by condescending manners. 

My first four letters was the favorite com- 
panion of “ the sweet singer of Israel.” 

My 8, 9,10, 11, and 7, was an ancient tribe 
named from their painted bodies. 

My 7, 1, 15, 13, 8, 21, and 3, is a fellow to 
be looked after in making a bargain with him. 

My 11, 13, 18, 15, 20, and 7, are what poor 
mortals are subject to in this “ valley of tears.” 

My 16, 21, 11, 11, 5, 6, and 7, are wonder- 
workers; and are welcome messengers when 
they bring ‘‘ good news from a far country.” 

My 13, 14, and 17, constitutes the material of 
which was “ builded” a wonderfully fair fabric. 

My whole may serve to adorn the parlor cen- 
tre-table ; its interior, to delight the eye and 
gratify the taste; its essence to enrich the soul, 
and to fit it for God and heaven’ E. P. B. 
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Enigma. My 5, 6, and 3, is a Latin pronoun. 

My 12, 13, and 14, is what is generally 
placed before mills. 

My 11, 12, 13, and 14, is a proper name of a 
very ancient origin. 


My whole is composed of fifteen letters. 

My 11, and 8, is an article much used. 

My 3, 13, 8, and 12, is a useful member of | 
the body. 
















































































: , 2, 3, and 8, i " 
My 3, 13, and 14, is an article of food. My 4 ~~ Pet” plague of a boy : ' 
Ae eer ee My whole is the name of a very celebrated 
My 12, 2, and 8, is a river in Russia. ear : 
: " statesman. Your constant readers, 
My 15, 13, and 14, is a nick-name for a boy. 
My 10, 2, and 6, is a pronoun. H. anv 8. Bouten. 
My 9, 3, 13,7, and 4, is what criminals often | Philadelphia, March 16, 1848. } 
wear. 
———=@>——_—. 
Morning Light. 
Poetry from the German. Muste by EB. 1. White. 
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1, Morning light, morning light, 3. Ah how soon ! ah how svon! 
Lighteth me to early death ; Power faints and beauty fades ; 
Soon the pealing trump shall echo, Beauty yields her charms to sorrow 
And the soldier boy must follow, Power withers ere the morrow, 
To the lurid baitle fight ! Power faints and beauty fades! 
2. Hardly born, hardly born, ' 4, Heart be still, heart be still, 
Then to sink in rayless doom ; Yield thee to thy Father's will; ' k 
Yester eve, where joy was dawning, Heavenly power still is o'er me, ‘4 
Now to-day, where arms are glancing, And whate’er the fate before me, ’ 


And to-morrow to the tomb! . Bravely be that fate fulfilled! 








